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Abstract: The presence of war refugee camps around the world and their development into places of political 
resistance for identity formation, alternate governance systems and lives has been part of academic studies for quite 
some time now. Less attention has been paid to frame refugee camp spaces for studying the complexity of the concepts 
of resistance and indifference for reclamation of human identity. Despite attention to the mass movement of refugees- 
asylum seekers, there is a huge gap in scholarship to understand the center-controlled and marginalized refugee 
existence in camps because refugees are often silenced, insignificant obscure figures in the grand war discourse of 
reports and case studies—lives not worth saving. Furthermore, refugees’ resistance against the center’s anti-humanity 
beliefs, ideologies and practices calls for a reengagement with the camp space because it has become a source of 
material and knowledge production for the center to profile and subject all types of refugees to any physical, mental 
and psychological testing-experimentation whenever it develops a new weapon, therapy, theory or technology. This 
paper intends to cover these gaps and build its analysis of a refugee camp, through the text Red Birds (2018). 
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Introduction 

Refugee camps have been either studied, in Agamben’s terms, as a “space of exception” which allows 
refugees a “bare life” (133) or to quote from Adam Ramadan’s work, “a distinctive political space” (65) that 
reflects “complex sovereignties” that “operate in camps and offer the possibilities of agency” (68). Olivius 
on the other hand sums up the plight of camps either as places to be saved or as threats to normality that 
need to be destroyed (“Sites of Repression”). The camp studies, due to their dependence upon primary 
studies conducted in real refugee camps that could not investigate them beyond refugees’ physical lives 
with either positive or negative stories of camps, do not provide a reflection upon human rights other than 
the basic rights. The impact of war and prolonged refugee existence on human lives and values often seems 
missing. Hanif’s refugee camp, on the other hand, a literary piece, offers a broader scope of investigation in 
terms of refugee existence and resistance for the physical and symbolic refugee camps due to its fluidity 
between the real and imagined beyond the scales of human primacy and allows for a perception of camp 
space emotionally, affectively, collectively, in ways that are missing in physical reports and case studies. 

This study investigates the spatio-temporal significance of the “USAID ‘Fugee Camp” (92), as a space of 
liminality that changes from a place of passivity to a place of resistance and focuses on the transformed 
power relations between the center and refugees represented by “The Hangar” and “Camp.” The paper 
highlights the unique quality of one refugee family’s resistance and refusal to deal with their missing son’s 
trauma. Mother Dear is an ordinary, presumably, uneducated desert woman. Bro Ali is her seventeen-year- 
old son who is missing for the last seven months. Momo is the younger son, a fifteen-year-old school dropout 
teenager but smart enough to self-educate himself about the world outside the Camp. Furthermore, the 
paper investigates the refugee camp as a space that allows for an exploration of Jasper’s concept of personal 
human guilt at multiple levels for its permanent and temporary inhabitants (German Guilt). This study 
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scrutinizes the ways this concept allows their family to deal with it at a spiritual level beyond the worldly 
(mostly physical and psychological) confinements. The paper, thus, studies the very concept of power in the 
camp that undergoes a shift from the physical to metaphysical. 

This study is significant because it allows for an understanding of the physical and symbolic entrapment 
of human beings both from the margin (Camp) and center (The Hangar) into visible and invisible camps due 
to their experience of modern wars fought throughout the world that have failed to contribute towards 
building a better and peaceful world. The study, further, provides a space of intellectual dialogue between 
the victims and perpetrators through an investigation of the concept of “closure” to the trauma of war with 
acceptance of responsibility and seeking forgiveness from those one has wronged as the only condition to 
negotiate lasting peace. The study contributes towards challenging the notion of a camp in the context of 
the entire world reduced to a refugee camp dependent upon a Hangar for its security to understand the 
imbalanced scales. 

Red Birds (2018) tells the Camp’s story in sixty chapters, in three distinct sections—“In the Desert,” “In 
the Camp” and “To the Hangar,” —with three dominant voices Ellie, Momo and Mutt. Mother Dear, Lady 
Flowerbody and Cath are three feminine narrative voices that are comparatively smaller (appearance in 
third section) but clear and distinct. The text has one non-human narrator, Mutt, the stray or philosopher 
dog, adopted by Ali and Momo as children. Mutt narrates most of the story, seventeen chapters to be 
precise, to add coherence to the story, to reflect upon human condition and provide a non-human 
perspective on war and its aftermath. The refugee family comprises Mother Dear, Bro Ali, Momo, Mutt and 
Father Dear who have lived in the USAID refugee camp since the war began. As the story goes, the center 
erected a Hangar as well for its own military use. Father Dear found a job with the Americans and helped 
them carry out their logistics. Later, Bro Ali joined the Hangar. Seven months ago, the Americans bombed 
the refugee family’s home, a surprise that made Ali go to the Hangar, where he was lost. The bombing 
stopped and American planes started crashing, resulting in The Hangar being closed. Major Ellie had been 
sent to bomb the Camp, in an attempt to complete his boss's (Col. Slater) mission of eliminating it, the Camp 
being seen as a threat. However, his plane had crashed and he had been saved by Momo. Mother Dear and 
Momo are now actively waiting for Ali’s return, whereas Father Dear is waiting for the Hangar to reopen. 
The family’s search for their missing son, Ali, ends in the Hangar where Momo finds his brother’s lifeless 
body, hanging from the ceiling. 


Camp as a Place of Liminality 

In order to study the camp’s initial status as a place of passivity and liminality, Olivius’ concept of 
“refugees as individuals who need to be developed, modernized, and improved” (292) and Foucault’s 
concept of “an abnormal individual” (History of Sexuality, Vol 1, p.95) will be applied. The center’s 
application of these two concepts on the camp makes them the center’s technology to exclude people and 
place them in a physical enclosure that excludes refugees from their traditional way of life, taking away their 
freedom to choose and decide for themselves and making them believe in the center’s absolute power. 
Therefore, a refugee camp set up for war victims where refugees take refuge believing to save their lives 
until the war ends and their life goes back to normal seems naive. The center has brought war in the region 
and created the camp under certain ideologies of control. Hence, the very creation of the camp becomes an 
announcement of refugees’ need for development, modernity and enlightenment that the center proclaims 
to achieve through their introduction to modern weapons. The center assumes, in the modern world 
“{T]hings must quicken, interventions must take place,” as Colonel Slatter, Ellie’s superior, proclaims: 


You [the center] can’t give them drip irrigation and tent schools and hope for them to become civilized and 
accomplish the next millennium goals. Where’s the thrill in that? Give these men on camelbacks rocket 
launchers and see them arrive in the new millennium with a bang. They don’t even need an ideology. Or any 
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elaborate training. A rocket launcher doesn’t require you to have the ability to aim. Get it on your shoulder 
and aim. (33) 


Here, development becomes synonymous with control. Hence, the assumption of power to control 
refugees’ lives through weapons is essentially without any cultural, social and environmental insight because 
this demands seriousness and responsibility. However, the center is looking for the “thrill” that the long- 
term millennium goals set for development definitely do not provide. 

The center’s efforts of developing the refugees, in fact, displace them from their homes and their 
relocation in the camps demands that they live on the bare minimum in terms of the subsistence that the 
center provides them. The center, to quote Weighill, provides refugees “assistance... as a substitute for their 
rights and in the process has been inextricably linked with their continual and progressive disempowerment” 
(294-5). Father Dear is happy with his state of “disempowerment” and does not rise to the challenge of 
resisting the center even after the disappearance of his own son, Bro Ali. He has maintained his faith in the 
center’s ideologies and this faith is manifested through his wait for the reopening of the Hangar after a seven 
months closure during which the camp has received no aid. He has been physically and psychologically 
disempowered by this faith. All he achieves out of the job is disgust from his own family and mistrust from 
other refugees whose sons he has sent to the Hangar for menial jobs and they have never returned. The 
center has successfully developed, modernized or controlled him because his subjugation to the center is so 
comprehensive and absolute that he is unable to raise his voice against the American bombing of the Camp 
that has been killing the refugees for a long time. For Father Dear, in Sanbar’s words, the refugee camp has 
proved to be “... a time-space of dislocation: a space of displacement and exile and a time of interruption, 
waiting and stasis” (11). He has not waited and reflected before forsaking his cultural ideology. For him, the 
Camp has never been an exile because he has adopted the center’s ideologies in the hope of winning its 
allegiance. Thus, for him the Camp is a place of permanent dislocation, which began with his physical 
dislocation when he left his family and their way of life, and developed into psychological dislocation from 
his people and their way of life. 

The center’s control of the Camp has transformed refugees into subjects who could be tested physically, 
psychologically and emotionally by conducting different experiments upon them and by making sure they 
never recover from war. The Camp, like other refugee camps in war-created emergencies, is a manifestation 
of the myth of refugees’ need for protection: first physical and then mental. As Olivius notes, “values of 
peace, tolerance, democracy, human rights and gender equality are assumed to be absent in societies 
affected by emergencies” (301). So, the center’s war alienates the refugees from their values and dispossess 
them of their humanity because its cultural capital is informed through a long history of occupations— 
dispossessing and displacing people—and failed wars. Otherwise, before the arrival of the war they 
(refugees) were “[P]eople who had not left their hamlets for centuries, goatherds who believed in nothing 
but grassy fields and folk music” and their women “had never walked beyond the village well” (Hanif 32-33). 
The center has turned them into refugees so “...they could all go and live in UN tents, eat exotic food donated 
by USAID and burp after drinking fizzy drinks” (32-33). Meanwhile, the center has destroyed all the “grassy 
fields” and “folk music” so that people could never recover after suffering through the war. Nature and 
music are the “expressions of beauty, resilience and hope” (Davis, “What Does Not Burn” n.p.). It is only 
with the passage of time when the refugees’ utility as victims and subjects in that war has ended, after the 
testing of different weapons and psychological theories, that the Camp has been “downgraded” (8). It is 
upon Colonel Slatter to decide its fate because he believes it has “shut” his “Hangar. But the refugee camp... 
still exists” (Hanif 9). The camp becomes a vivid example of the center’s desire to put a neat closure to one 
of its failed humanitarian projects, transformed into “...a real bad place full of bad people” that are so full 
of “evil” that if killed “nobody is going to miss this lot” (8). The center’s exercise of power in branding simple 
“goat herds” first into “refugees” (32) and then into “bad people” (8) justifies its actions globally and at 
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home when the nations join hands in wars and people pay taxes to support war expenditure without 
questioning innocent killings in far off lands. 

Moreover, the center’s blind arrogance of war and confidence in its “finest world explosives” or still 
“five hundred pounds bombs” (Hanif 249) besides other war machinery, has proven detrimental to the 
natural desert environment and its people. As the text relates, before the war refugees were desert people 
and played a significant role towards their environment and its resources, which provided them subsistence 
and helped in maintaining the healthy ecosystems in the region. With their dislocation into the Camp, these 
traditional goat herds or settlers have been dispossessed of their precious desert resources which they had 
been using and conserving for centuries through their nomadic way of living. Their resource management 
enabled the desert environment to recuperate itself regularly. However, the imposition of war and locals’ 
reduction to refugees, and transference of land to the Hangar, has killed many of the desert species due to 
increased temperatures caused by the Hangar and its combat activities. Now, as Ellie observes after his fall, 
“there is not a single leaf of grass, not even dried up bush. Earth is a hotplate... even the scorpions have 
abandoned this godforsaken desolation” (5). The Americans’ lack of knowledge, along with a complete 
disregard of the place and its environment, has transformed “the desert[s] into wasteland[s]” (Hanif? 226). 
The repeated bombing of the Camp and its surrounding areas as possible hideouts of the enemy, crashing 
of planes, movement of vehicles, fuel storage, have damaged the sensitive ecology of this place and put a 
strain on precious drinking water resources. The camp population has been forced to share it with the 
Hangar when their supply of bottled water ends. The soldiers’ use of armored cars with guns pointed at 
refugees, to access the clean drinking water supply, which is a collection of rain water in a pond, is absurd 
and reflects upon the ambivalent relationship between the center’s hegemony and vulnerability. 

The psychological dislocation of refugees such as Father Dear helps the center in establishing its control 
over the Camp population. However, the center never lets this dependence upon local people and their 
resources become its weakness. Father Dear’s cooperation does not change his refugee status and his 
Hangar issued “security badge” would not allow him to go beyond a certain level inside the Hangar. As the 
text mentions, when the camp was setup, 


Father Dear became Mr. Fix It for the people at the Hangar, their logistics man, their local guy. He procured 
goats for them, and when they asked for local help, he got them boy laborers, boys on daily wages who were 
sent off to do small jobs, fixing broken barbed wires and filling sandbags to make more bunkers. Sometimes 
the boys didn’t come back but those were busy times and nobody took much notice. (28) 


Moreover, this psychological dislocation transforms into moral degradation when Father Dear includes 
his elder son, Bro Ali, in the war job market and he does “a bit of target spotting for those people in the 
Hangar” (Hanif 27). It is definitely well paid because when other men in the camp have become mostly 
“drunks” and for a living “pimping their wives,” this refugee family is the “only tightly-knit, upright family...” 
(27). The nature of Ali’s employment remains a “top secret” and outwardly everybody has been told that it 
is mainly “...fixing radars on the planes” (188). The other refugees, however, consider Father Dear’s act as 
“selling” (29) him and Mutt, the only sane creature in the Camp believes, “You don’t sell your sons even if 
you are paid in dollars” (29). The cooperation with the Hangar comes at a dehumanizing price. Father Dear’s 
logic of absolute trust in the center and a desire for certainty through material security, by completely 
forgoing his tribal desert traditions, blurs his previous boundaries between right and wrong. Mother Dear 
calls it “licking boots of every white man” (229). His faith in the center’s war aggrandizement and lust for 
dollars confirms the moral transmogrification of all those people who forgo their responsibility as human 
beings towards other human beings. 

This alliance between the Hangar and Father Dear is questioned by his family only when their own house 
is bombed. Ali, then, decides to go for a full-time job inside the Hangar. He never returns but “[E]verybody 
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in the Camp thinks he has gone with the Americans and sends” his family “money” (Hanif 187). Mother 
Dear’s character development is marked through her tears for her missing son. Thus, for this family the 
Camp is, initially, a place of cooperation to participate in the war and to earn its meagre share from the war 
economy as the best available job market. As Mutt relates, “...you don’t get to own a big jeep by being 
pacifists” (27). All that they, Father and son, did was to develop the set of skills required by the war economy. 
Bro Ali realizes his mistake and pays by going into the Hangar which ends the bombing of the Camp. 
However, this comes with a price because the center not only closes the Hangar but also stops the aid it was 
giving for running the Camp. The center perceives Ali’s desire to save his home as a transgression and 
punishes it. When Momo finds Ali’s body, in the Hangar, a brief dialogue between the brothers—one alive 
and the other dead—takes place, where Ali relates the cause of his disappearance. He says, “They think | 
brought down their planes. They think they had to shut down the Hangar. They think | am a traitor” (277). 

The devastating transformation of Father Dear into a spineless character can be attributed to the 
American war that has drastically changed the socio-economic character of the entire desert region. It has 
set up the USAID refugee Camp there as once “...there were houses instead of this Camp, when there was 
no war” (Hanif 27). The war and aid have forced local people to take up the occupations and learn the skills 
that do not define them. For instance, the Doctor was “only a farmer with an interest in herbs” (226). The 
war has made him a doctor not by study and training but through “trial and error” (15) and because of his 
ability to drive an ambulance. Father Dear, on the other hand, has chosen this type of life. He had belonged 
to the tribe of hunters and had been “son of the Chief” (234). He then left his tribal family because he did 
not want to hunt, considering it too primitive and inhuman. He has decided to live in the desert in “freedom 
from his traditions” (235). His thwarted hopes have made him a “devious man” who once was “not so 
slippery” (234). However, instead of showing remorse for his missing son, “he took pride in his idiocy, his 
passive stubbornness” (235). He has been called a “child trader” and the one “who sold his own son in the 
hope of job security” to the Americans whereas he “...could have been a small-time prince” but the arrival 
of the center has “made him a petty bureaucrat” (248). 

Hanif’s portrayal of the Camp, simultaneously, allows for a study of the center’s failure to recognize its 
own degradation that questions its claims of upholding democratic values and human rights protection. This 
can be understood in terms of what Foucault calls “systems of exclusion” (Foucault Live 65) and Hanif uses 
Major Ellie’s character to narrate most of the story of the Camp for the “criticism to come from within” 
(Foucault Live 65) the center. Ellie notices the center’s hypocrisy from the very geography of the camp with 
just a gate and no boundary walls in comparison to the Hangar that has a proper gate, barbed-wired-walls, 
tanks, guns and planes for protection. There is a huge disparity in the provision of basic human needs such 
as drinking water, and conflict in the rights between the Hangar and the Camp. Lady Flowerbody working 
for the center has access to clean drinking water as opposed to the refugees. Momo’s comparison of the 
bottled water and the French sparkling water “Perrier,” which is collected at the source, so that its health 
benefits are not lost—that the American government officials and generals drink in their meetings before 
attacking a nation or a country—to the drinking water in the Camp, is significant. Momo, a teenager, is smart 
enough to notice this expenditure difference but the people in the center cannot. The water in the camp 
tastes of metal and it is considered fit for the refugees’ drinking because their right to roam in the desert 
across countries and regions for better resources has been “rejected” (Foucault Live 65) after the 
psychological dislocation of their fathers—the decision makers for women, children, environment, flora and 
fauna. The center’s wars have killed all life forms which were intricately interdependent and have 
transformed responsible people into refugees, with a loss of their precious indigenous knowledge. The 
refugee children are born in the Camp and know nothing about the natural desert habitat and fresh water 
resources. They believe their region is without history, values and traditions of its own and there is nothing 
left of that life. The center and fathers have dispossessed them of their land’s knowledge. 
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To understand the center’s mental deterioration, we have to place it in the perspective of war 
economy. Only then it becomes clear that for the center, waging wars on defenseless people is a matter of 
business routine and wars offer war managers myriad opportunities to “restructuring” (Hanif 8) their 
businesses. Otherwise, wars are no longer fought to achieve peace and they do not end but change form 
and restart under a new ideology. A glance around the globe at the ongoing conflicts confirms it. Major Ellie 
ponders over modern warfare and comments: “[N]ow we have war for the sake of war. No lands are 
captured, no slaves taken, no mass rapes, fuck their oil wells, ignore their mine deposits... War has been 
condensed to carpet-bombing followed by dry rations and craft classes for the refugees” (32). 

The conflicts keep the war economy alive and offer, as Olivius suggests, a “cordoning off of refugees” 
and soldiers that “enables a spatial” and mental “control” (290). This cordoning off cages the refugees in 
camps and allows the American soldiers to apparently play the part of the saviors and basically to benefit 
from material security that comes from working in the army. Ellie’s has been the reassignment of the mission 
that Col. Slatter had failed: bombing the Camp. But to him the site of the Camp from air does not make it 
look like a terrorists hide out and he hesitates despite the fact that he controls the “tool of violence” (Tal 
10), his plane. He calls his plane, Strike Eagle. It is “a 65-million-dollar machine... with the smartest bomb 
that some beam rider in Salt Lake City took years to design” in which he “burn[t] fuel at the rate of fifteen 
gallons per second” (Hanif 3). For him, flying “half way around the world to bomb a place that is already a 
ruin because of previous bombings” (159) reflects upon the mental deterioration of the center. His inability 
questions the spending of all the precious US dollars on developing the most expensive and advanced 
weapons when this money could have been spent, to quote Nye, on buying “eggs... ribbons... really soft 
pillows” (n.p.). These are the things which are really needed by people instead of all the violence and misery 
caused by these destructive weapons. 

The actual viewing of the refugee camp shifts Ellie’s perspective. He can no longer believe and act within 
the ideologies he has been taught by the center during his cordoning off as a soldier. He is a witness of the 
center’s atrocities on the camp. He has been made to not only realize his own role in causing that destruction 
but also to ask questions about his responsibility at a human level. Tadjo says, “... the act of bearing witness 
is what remains for us in our attempt to combat the past and register our humanity” (85). Breaking free of 
his mental cordoning off, he questions “Martin Baker zero ejection seats” (249) or even “flying jacket[s]” 
(12) that are sold to the army with the assurance that they are above “human error” (Hanif 278) and safe 
for the pilots. The center believes that the soldiers must feel proud of themselves while using them. Ellie 
questions this folly and mocks that false sense of pride the center tries to inculcate in its soldiers. He warns 
that, “Do you love your machine that you'll sacrifice your life for it? There wouldn’t be any point in that. 
They wouldn’t even be able to show your proud patriotic face to your beloved family because they know 
your family wouldn’t want to see your face with your eyes melted out of their sockets” (249). 

Ellie’s own experience of surviving the crash makes him reflect upon the center’s claims of patriotism 
that it sells to its own people at home. He highlights that the training instructors at the Central Command 
“... don’t tell you that it [flying jacket] can’t protect your eyes from melting in their sockets” (Hanif 12) or the 
“five hundred-pound bombs... cause a little inferno... and the twenty-thousand-dollar helmet won’t stop 
you from turning into a lump of twisted coal” (249-250). The text refers to this expenditure as an absurdity 
which is done to destroy a presumed enemy who has already been dispossessed of their home, life, culture, 
values, land and resources. This raises serious questions about the center’s and its people’s sanity. 

Red Birds reminds us again and again that the center is waging war against an enemy who lives in 
perpetual misery because their survival has been reduced to selling their sons. The center continues to 
terrorize the refugees with the Hangar. Refugees know that it has “gunship helicopters that can see in the 
dark” along with ruthless “big scary dogs” (Hanif 227). The center’s resourcefulness perpetuates a sense of 
fear in refugees and prevents them from protesting against the bombing of their homes and their 
disappeared sons. On top of that the center has well trained soldiers who control all the weapons and can 
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kill them on whim or if they perceive them as a threat. For instance, the boy who asks about his missing 
brother and stands in front of the armored car that is going to collect water from the Camp pond is killed by 
the soldier with his gun because his training asks him to eliminate everything that he perceives as threat. 

For soldiers, it is their job and work they are paid to do with benefits. In addition to that, the ritual of 
celebrating every bombing, as Ellie recalls, “it gives meaning to” one’s “work, even if” one’s “work involves 
two thousand miles up and down very low over enemy territory just to draw fire, so that your buddies can 
pinpoint hostile pockets” (Hanif 159). However, it is the kind of work that one cannot explain to one’s “loved 
ones without freaking them out” (160). Ellie’s comments highlight the sickened psychological dislocation of 
the center that results in Post Traumatic Disorder Syndrome for its soldiers and pilots ruining their lives 
forever, transforming their humanity and letting them rot in eternal conflicts of soul for which the center 
has no cure. 

The Camp in Red Birds continues the exploration of the center’s sickening state of humanity with its 
refusal to be eliminated despite continuous bombing. Hanif’s “USAID FUGEE CAMP” where the “RE seems 
to have dislodged itself out of embarrassment” (92), fits in both Agamben’s (Homo Sacer) and Agier et al.’s 
(“Between War and City”) definition of “camp as a space of exception set outside of the places and outside 
of the time of a common, ordinary, predictable world” (Agier 323) but different in character. It protests and 
calls for its recognition as a permanent marker on Central Command’s conscience. It has refused to be 
eliminated despite being, “everything that’s wrong with the Camp, with its dependent refugee status, its 
eternal wait for some plane to appear in the sky and relieve every one of their misery” (Hanif 182). It has 
stayed so that the center should confront the truth about its barbarity and cruelty. Upon finding Ali’s body 
in the Hangar, Momo notes, “Bro Ali is hanging from the ceiling like a human chandelier... They have got him 
tied up from three sides. His arms spread out, they have got him strung up in mid-air through a system of 
chains and pulleys” (275). 

The Americans have killed him and then have hanged him to justify their own failure. The Camp points 
out the limitations of the world’s most expensive and sophisticated weapons because they, like other 
machines, are liable to “human error” (Hanif 278). However, the Americans put the blame on a teenager, 
kill and hang him in an attempt to atone themselves. Ali has “... only fiddled with some frequencies. And 
they [American planes] came tumbling down” (278). 

Moreover, the truth about the center’s “humanitarian apparatus,” according to Verdirame et al.’s study 
is that it “has been transformed into a custodial regime for innocent people” (publisher’s site)? that never 
intends to engage with refugees at a human level: first they were victims, now they are terrorists. The 
humanitarian apparatus has to function within these boundaries: they have to keep alive the refugees so 
that they could be eliminated, in the next round of war, as terrorists. The Camp demonstrates it through its 
clothing, as Ellie notes, “Half the refugee kids wear discarded uniforms from European police forces and 
paramilitaries. Anyone venturing here for the first time could easily mistake it for a grand reunion of 
forgotten armies” (Hanif 200). The people in the Camp have survived even after seven months of no food 
supply from the USAID because they “still” had “some goats and camels” (Hanif 110) and when they have 
not died due to starvation, the Central Command has decided to wipe them out by bombing it once, for all 
to believe it to be some “...extraterritorial enclavic” place “where the juridical order is suspended” and any 
“... arbitrary power” can be “exercised...” (Minca 6580). However, the camp’s refusal to be annihilated 
without a just closure marks its development from a space of the center’s control and leads to its scrutiny 
as a space of resistance. 


1See 
https://www.rsc.ox.ac.uk/publications/rights-in-exile-janus-faced- 


humanitarianism#:~:text=Based%200n%20rich%20ethnographic%20data, rights%20and%20international% 
20law%20scholars. 
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Camp as a Space of Resistance 

In order to study the camp as a space of resistance, this section focuses on the concepts of trauma, guilt 
and indifference. The section takes an issue with the center’s popular Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder 
Theories and the role of researchers. Hanif’s Camp offers physical, emotional and psychological dimensions 
of resistance, refusing the center a neat closure to its own trauma that it attempts to achieve through 
eliminating the camp without dealing with its guilt. The Camp has to prove the center’s hypothesis that “our 
collective memories are our cultural capital” (Hanif 44) wrong and to resist the appropriation of refugees’ 
loss under such broad generalizations in the center funded reports and books. 

The Camp has to remain the center’s technology of control during and after the war. It is the testing 
ground for new weapons to study their impact upon human beings and this technology of control transforms 
when the “surveyors” (Hanif 43) from all over the world come to study the victims of war and try to gauge 
the drastic psychological impact of living in a refugee camp with loss. They come to the camp equipped with 
their preconceived notions about refugees and imported trauma theories. Bracken denounces the practice 
and feels that it has been done “without any great thought of the great cultural, social and other difficulties” 
(7) of the refugees. The camp becomes a space of protest and critique upon the center for this senseless act 
which is similar to the act of bringing war to lands, cultures and ecosystems. This critique is achieved through 
the reflection of reftugee-response-discourse with the researcher, Lady Flowerbody, which in turn confirms 
Bracken’s statement. It further highlights the nuance in dealing with trauma at a personal level and 
reinstates the human stature of the refugees. In the center’s discourse they are a mere “stack of papers” 
(Hanif 43) who might never be considered as independent individuals capable of managing their emotions 
and sense of loss. They have been reduced to a collective hoard of victims whom Lady Flowerbody, a “USAID 
consultant” can study as “families affected by raids” living in “post-conflict” (43), as a set of data neatly 
arranged in the controlled environment of a refugee camp. Even the research that she is conducting as part 
of her “PhD Thesis on Muslim Minds,” that “might become a book, The Children of the Desert” (44), is 
without any intent to understand refugees. She says, “I intend to use this community as a laboratory for 
testing my hypothesis...” (44). The center now desires to rip the refugees of their loss and present it as 
shared loss, as sons-soldiers from both sides have been killed. The racial profiling of the community reflects 
upon Flowerbody’s human inadequacy and prejudices that disqualify her as a researcher. McConnachie feels 
that this inability stems from two factors: first, researchers do not want to recognize a refugee as a rational 
person and second, their rationality is understood “in competition with or even threatening international 
ideals and norms” (36). 

However, the families in the Camp generally and Mother Dear and Momo particularly resist 
Flowerbody’s teachings because they have to consciously challenge any research that fails to see them, their 
loss and the injustice of their situation at a human level. The center has marginalized and cornered them 
enough. They resist by telling their own story. They do not share it with her deliberately, thus refusing the 
center any access to their trauma and their ways of dealing with it. They deny the dominant culture of the 
center any access to their sense of loss because, as Tal sums it up, “If the dominant culture manages to 
appropriate the trauma and can codify it in its own terms, the status quo will remain unchanged” (7). 
Consequently, the center’s appropriation and codification of their trauma will never allow refugees and their 
children to go further than their definition of subjects. 

Moreover, the text frames Lady Flowerbody’s work, just like Ellie’s work, within the economic confines 
of a job. Momo observes, her research is basically her way of earning a living which she is most likely to 
spend on getting a massage on a nature safari in some African country. He notes, “I get PTSD, she gets her 
perdiem in dollars” (Hanif 68). However, he refuses to share his loss just to protect his family. He insists, “I 
have bro Ali’s pictures but | am not gonna [sic] show her. | am not giving my family secrets to some visiting 
surveyor” (68). Similarly, Mother Dear resists her and tells her bluntly that “I refuse to recognize my loss. It 
will never be my loss” (44). At one instance she categorically questions the researcher: “Are you here to 
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make us feel heroic for losing our son?” (48). Mother Dear knows too well that her and her family’s sorrow 
is incomprehensible to Lady Flowerbody because it is not her loss and she understands “the loss of a loved 
one” through her “access to some data” (48). But she has not suffered any direct loss, otherwise her reaction 
might have been like Lara’s (Aslam, The Wasted Vigil, 2008). Lara is the Russian woman who travels to 
Afghanistan after the war in search of her brother Benedikt who went AWOL. For Lady Flowerbody, the loss 
of all the American soldiers killed or missing in action around the world is not hers at a personal level. 
Although as a researcher it is her opportunity to contribute positively towards understanding refugees’ grief, 
she refuses this while trying to produce work that will sell as the audience back home want to read Muslims 
as terrorists. She has to situate the Camp population in her PTSD theories. There are national and 
international distances between her and the sorrows of the families who have lost their sons in senseless 
wars. Moreover, these distances are filled with ideologies of protection—managing threats to national 
security—that justify, rationalize and even make people feel proud of innocent people’s killing. 

Lady Flowerbody, as a representative of the center, and not the first one surveying the camp’s refugee 
population, does not want to acknowledge the limitations in the center’s ideology of control that believes it 
can fathom the “mental health needs” (Hanif 44) of the marginalized Camp population. Whereas, in the 
Camp, even the refugee children have become so used to the researchers’ presence and methods that they 
have learned to play the subject. Momo can play subject and navigate Lady Flowerbody’s questions without 
compromising his family loyalty. She expects him to be a refugee boy, full of misery and grief over the loss 
of his brother so that she can declare him a patient of PTSD in need of psychological help. As he notes, “lam 
a good subject. She is the doctor in the white coat. | am the lab rat quivering in my cage but showing healthy 
curiosity towards my tormentor. | have done this before. They all come from somewhere” (67). 

Olivius, however, observes that “when refugees do not conform to images of passive victims to be acted 
on and reformed by external actors, they become perceived as threats and the authenticity of their claims 
to protection and assistance is questioned” (304). Lady Flowerbody’s inability to go beyond her conditioned 
mind and understand Momo as more than a radical Muslim teenager will most likely help in repeating the 
violent cycle of war in the Camp, here or somewhere else in the world. Her research will declare them as 
radicalized people soon to be declared as a threat that can be eliminated by dropping a bomb on them. This 
is the only way the center knows and it helps in keeping the war economy, the weapon industry flourishing 
and strengthening the economic prosperity of the developed world. It seems as an interplay between the 
center’s academia and war industry: working side by side, one justifying the need of the other. 

In addition to that, the center, with all its data and data-driven cold rationality is unable or not willing 
to see the impact it has upon its own people as human beings. Hanif’s refugee camp bares the loss of their 
ability to empathize. It shows that a failure to empathize towards others’ suffering has blinded them even 
towards their own dead soldiers. The Camp alludes to the center’s loss and trauma, too. The center, in the 
text, is represented through soldiers, generals and researchers in stark comparison to a refugee family. This 
family—Mother Dear, Momo and even their pet dog Mutt—voice their resistance when the center tries to 
control their trauma. Their logic is simple. For them, talking about their grief is like, “...selling the souls of” 
their “loved ones” (Hanif 86). Unlike them, Father Dear, trained and conditioned by the center, has traded 
many Camp boys with the Hangar. Mother Dear and Momo, on the other hand, do not let “their most private 
grief” end “as part of the backdrop décor at some fancy wedding reception” or to be used “as a party 
decoration” (86). This is their logic based on their deep understanding and solidarity towards a son and 
brother. For the center, this is something that if one tries to “tell them... they'll shake their head as if you 
are trying to convert them to some Mutt religion” (86). Hence, the center’s inability to comprehend others’ 
grief has made it indifferent to its own loss. 

The Camp becomes a space of resistance against indifference when it shows its deep understanding of 
an innocent killing, not just for the refugee family, but also for the slain as a phenomenon never to be 
forgotten because moving on without making the perpetrator responsible for a wrong means indifference. 
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Arundhati Roy in her text The Ministry of Utmost Happiness (2017) has raised this question at a society’s 
level in the background of Hindu nationalism and State’s ethnic violence against its non-Hindu population in 
India. She too, like Hanif, believes that indifference is the biggest challenge to resistance. In Red Birds this 
indifference is manifested at the familial level, with Father Dear’s moving on after Ali’s disappearance in the 
Hangar. At a national level, the American government and nation are forgetting the dead or missing soldiers, 
and at an international level, the world is turning a blind eye towards atrocities committed in the name of 
different ‘isms’ throughout the globe. The text attempts to deal with this symbolic entrapment of humanity 
in the camp of indifference by releasing red birds, to use the American tradition of the sighting of Red 
Cardinals that might shake their loved ones out of their slumber and make them do something about their 
unjust killing. Hanif explains the releasing of red birds, thus: 


When someone dies in a raid or a shooting or when someone’s throat is slit, their last drop of blood transforms 
into a tiny red bird and flies away. And then reappears when we are trying hard to forget them, when we think 
we have forgotten them, when we think we have learnt to live without them, when we utter those stupid 
words that we have ‘moved on.’ It is just a reminder that they may have gone but they haven’t really left yet. 
They have not forgotten us. (84) 


It is the character of Mother Dear, in the text, who is not “wearing her depression like a badge of honor, 
but turning it into a subtle form of resistance” (Hanif 81). She, like Roy’s Kashmiri mothers who were 
protesting the forced disappearance of their sons as a result of Indian human rights violations in Kashmir, 
intentionally ignored by Indian and international media (The Ministry), is keeping a vigil of her sorrow and 
thwarting every worldly effort, as manifested through Lady Flowerbody and her philosophy of moving on in 
Red Birds, or feeling “heroic for losing” her “son” (Hanif 48). She understands that as a mother she has to 
keep a vigil of her loss even when others think it is not worthy of worldly attention. If Mother Dear’s personal 
resistance through her seven months long crying is compared with Cherokee “Trail of Tears” (Pauls, 2003), 
it becomes easy to understand that her crying is her tool to keep her missing son’s absence alive. In addition 
to that, it keeps the wrong of his having been sent off along with the wrong of distant war economies alive. 
Her crying has not let anyone slip into indifference towards Ali’s absence because indifference, in Mutt’s 
words “smells like the bleached bones of your fellow” (100) beings and can be termed as the highest form 
of human treason. It is due to her that no one in the family is oblivious of the duty the forced disappearance 
of the elder son entails upon them. They must know what has happened to him in the Hangar. 

Red Birds as a contemporary text is significant because it reminds the readers to not become indifferent 
and invokes the concept of guilt. As Mutt, in his reflections, notes that it is when people become indifferent 
towards their dead loved ones that they start appearing as tiny red birds on the roofs and walls of their 
houses. This reminder is in strong contrast to Lady Flowerbody’s idea of moving on with life without dealing 
with guilt, at the personal, national and international levels. Mother Dear and even Ellie, a representative of 
the center, resist Lady Flowerbody’s attempts. Here Jaspers’ concept of “metaphysical guilt” applies to 
Mother Dear, Ellie and Father Dear. Mother Dear has “survival guilt” (Jesper 43) and regrets that she sent 
Ali alone to the Hangar whereas she should have accompanied him. Ellie on the other hand manifests 
metaphysical guilt because he being an American pilot was a tool of violence and it was a violation of his 
“responsibility towards the world and other human beings” (44) who he bombed. Secondly, he and Father 
Dear have metaphysical guilt by “letting wrongs and injustices happen,” because both remained silent 
“when crimes” against innocent people were committed with their “knowledge” (55). Therefore, in the text 
they (all the wronged souls) appear as red birds and Mutt says, they “are real. The reason we don’t see them 
is because we don’t want to. Because if we see them, we’ll remember” (84). It is through their appearance 
that the duty towards them is reminded. Mother Dear accepts her responsibility in sending Ali to the Hangar. 
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Ellie accepts his responsibility by deciding to help the family find Ali in the Hangar, something he achieves 
after becoming a witness to the family’s trauma. 

Moreover, the center’s attempts to control the camp through psychological tools essentially remain 
ineffective due to their, in Baines’ words, progressive practice that solely relies upon one theory and does 
not employ “multiple social justice-oriented approaches” (60) for understanding the refugee loss. Baines, 
however, does not allude to the fact that by doing so the center loses all the opportunities to fix its own 
malaise of indifference towards human suffering. This indifference has become part of its own national and 
global psyche that clearly divides the world on the principle of us versus them or Global North versus Global 
South. This principle of divide can even be seen in its application in the center’s social work efforts at home. 
Correa-Velez et al. rightly believe that federal or state funding for efforts to promote mental health and 
well-being of the refugees are limited. Furthermore, they consider that the role of social workers is of 
paramount importance when they are dealing with a refugee camp’s Muslim population. 

Hence, it is the principle that needs to be humanized without any racial profiling. Once it has been 
achieved, the current exclusive approach to efforts for dealing with it will become inclusive. Hanif’s portrayal 
of Lady Flowerbody manifests the limitations in the center’s approach to its research about other cultures 
and people, especially the refugees. She objectifies the refugees as numbers who do not qualify to the 
normal human treatment. Her cool indifference towards the refugee condition in general and her insistence 
upon Mother Dear’s moving indicate lack of “authentic inquiry” (McCleary and Chaudhry 526) in her work. 
Both scholars believe authentic inquiry “can result ina more thorough understanding of culture and practice 
and allow for seeing one as a holistic being as opposed to a diagnosis or the symptoms...” (526). Lady 
Flowerbody’s intent to study PTSD in young Muslim minds is based on her “practice of seeing refugees as 
other or Muslims” and creates a baseless “misunderstanding and fear” (McCleary 36) about Mother Dear’s 
simple decision to search for her son using all her resources against the Americans in the Hangar as a practice 
that results in the radicalization of young minds. Thus, she fails to “actively challenge the system that 
oppresses” (McCleary and Chaudhry 526) the refugees in the camp and back home. Hanif takes the 
discussion back to the center and bridges the gap between the center and the camp. The Camp highlights 
the limitations of the center’s redressal ideologies because they are exclusionary, mostly informed through 
the colonial logic of their ancestors. 


Camp as a Space for Agency 

This section studies the camp as a space for agency to reread the concepts of war and heroism from a 
mother’s perspective, without a political or armed-violent uprising. This part frames Mother Dear’s 
character development in terms of Olivius’s “dignity in displacement” and “wellbeing” (304) notions for 
refugee women. However, it widens the lens to overcome their limitations that read them purely in physical 
and material spheres, lacking spiritual and metaphysical aspects. 

Hanif’s refugee camp becomes a space of agency for the mother’s character by an inclusion of alternate 
knowledge systems and indigenous tribal traditions formed through a living with nature principles. Mother 
Dear can derive inspiration from them and employ tools of resistance that go way farther than the 
understanding and teachings of the “Cultural Sensitivity 101” (32) course taught to American soldiers by the 
Central Command during their training. The sheer ignorance of the center towards indigenous knowledge 
systems that had allowed for a peaceful co-existence of both human and non-human marks its encampment 
in invisible psychological boundaries where everything that clashes with the center’s materialistic identity is 
intentionally ignored, subdued and rendered insignificant. It is understandable, because an 
acknowledgement of these knowledge systems would ask for taking responsibility for all the historical 
wrongs committed towards the indigenous people. Hence, the center has rendered the ancient wisdom 
useless for them, which can symbolically be seen in the soldiers’ handing over of their old Cherokee jeep to 
Bro Ali. 
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Mother Dear prioritizes her need to find her missing son (child) because it is essential for her “wellbeing” 
beyond her need to achieve material security. She associates to Cherokee’s ancient wisdom to journey 
towards her self-discovery coupled with her natural instinct of protecting the sacred fire of love for her child. 
Mother Dear grieves her decision of sending her son to the Hangar and explains her reasons, thus: “I made 
one bad decision; it didn’t seem like a bad decision at the time. Boys need to go out in the world, so | let 
him. A proper job in the middle of war. A job that didn’t involve fighting. | swear | thought he’d be safer in 
the Hangar. They had the guns and the alarms and could decide where to throw bombs. He would be better 
off, | thought, after a bomb came through our own roof” (Hanif 218). 

The loss of a child, for her, is an abdication from the sacred fire of love that nature has endowed her 
with, but her “pain” (Hanif 260) is beyond patriarchy’s understanding. It binds mothers in the camp and the 
center. The center’s perspective comes through Ellie’s wife, Cath, in the third part of the book. She says that 
Ellie could not maintain a stable relationship with his her because of PTSD: “He liked his weapon more than 
his wife. He planned, he scammed. It was always easier to bomb some far-off place than stay home...” (265). 
He never understood her desire for a child. She recalls that when she eventually became pregnant Ellie told 
her. “Don’t call it a baby... It’ll make you feel worse if something happens. It was the closest he came to 
feeling my pain... So | tried not to remember it as a baby, and when it started bleeding, it didn’t stop. And 
he was half a world away, rearranging the geography of a poor country” (260-1). 

Similar to Mother Dear, Margaret Atwood’s protagonist in Surfacing (2000) laments the loss of her 
unborn child when she has to undergo an abortion at the insistence of her “fake husband” (44). Mother 
Dear’s recognition of her duty towards her child and the desire to bring him back is to show the world the 
importance of life she almost died to create. The protection of life as sacred in turn becomes every mother’s 
responsibility that her child learns to protect rather than destroy by killing other people. The contradiction 
in the center’s claims to justify wars when “All the wars in the world are an afterthought about dead 
children” (Hanif 260), as Cath notes, is the dilemma because contemporary wars are destroying life more 
than saving it. 

It is important to point out here that the refugee camp scholarship fails to read this need because 
despite several studies and researches, the center’s policies have remained unchanged. Hence, Mother 
Dear’s ‘declaration of her agency,’ as understood by Zolberg et al. in Escape from Violence: Conflict and the 
Refugee Crisis in the Developing World (1989), is essentially different in character because it rises above 
every definition of academic rationality. Her act of moving out of her refugee home and going to the Hangar 
to look for her missing son liberates her of the patriarchal fears: lies about financial security and the center’s 
benevolence that Father Dear fed her with whenever she asked him to find her son. In this respect Father 
Dear is similar to Ellie. Mother Dear’s deliberate attempt is contrasted with Lady Flowerbody who notes, 
“She wants her son back, who wouldn’t?” But going to the Hangar and demanding her son’s return “is horror 
show” (Hanif 253). It demonstrates her incapacity because she does not understand the idea of facing one’s 
child kidnapper, the wrong doer, with all one’s might. To her very limited-educated, data-conditioned, 
rational and Western mind, Mother Dear’s action is suicidal. She asks, “Will you get all your family killed to 
save your son?” (253) Then, she tries to rationalize it as Mother Dear’s “tribal thinking” who, in her opinion, 
“..iS a prisoner of her own feudal traditions” (253). For her, Mother Dear “...is not evolved enough” and 
“{T]his kind of thinking leads to radicalization of young minds” (253). Whereas, for Mother Dear, this 
decision, albeit emotionally, is the only way to claim her human space while living in a refugee camp. She 
has been failed by rationality and has to protest against it with all her might. She cannot remain indifferent. 

This brings the exploration of a refugee camp as a space of agency to the question of the center’s self- 
proclaimed right to wage wars and kill people. So, who can wage a war? The paper attempts to find the 
answer from the Cherokee, one of the ancient indigenous people of North America. They had a separate 
clan named Aniwodi who were the “keepers of fire” and responsible for wars that were fought for the 
“protection of truth and love” (Miller n.p). Whereas, the center’s insistence on war just for the sake of war 
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with complete disregard for the sacredness of life—human and non-human alike—raises some very serious 
questions about the contemporary leaders and institutions as well, who miserably fail with their trust in the 
center’s ideologies and their silence over war crimes. The Camp revives the Aniwodi in Mother Dear’s 
character and resistance. She becomes her own leader, with red-henna-dyed hair, a salt dagger and a plastic 
rosary. She reminds of the Cherokee women leaders, who were powerful, strong and opinionated and made 
their own decisions. She has dyed her hair red as “...this is her way of getting ready for the big, bad world” 
(Hanif 213). This association of a woman with the red color is not new to literature, especially when they 
assume a role other than their oppressive-society-assigned roles. To quote just one example here, | would 
recall Antoinette, Jean Rhys’s protagonist in Wide Sargasso Sea (2001) who dons a red dress before burning 
the English house where her English husband has incarcerated her declaring her mad. Lady Flowerbody and 
the English husband, the two characters across texts, are similar due to their inability to understand 
knowledges beyond their own. Furthermore, Mother Dear understands Mutt’s silent message when he 
brings to her that white dupatta which she wrapped on Bro Ali’s chickenpox infected body after applying 
one of her traditional remedies for curing him. This display of medicinal knowledge to cure sickness is 
another of Aniwodi characteristics. So, she can wage a non-violent war because her reason is the protection 
of love. 

Hanif’s refugee camp opens a space for agency for all those who can accept the responsibility for the 
wrong they committed in the name of doing their job, as it liberates them from their guilt. Ellie’s question 
“Why should | think of children without hands and feet... half human, half gauze bandages?” (Hanif 179) is 
significant because his work training aimed at making soldiers “happy killers” with “no conscience or piety; 
for them the only things worthy of life were... their own kind of human” (Atwood, Surfacing 122). The camp, 
on the other hand, resurfaces his conscience. He poses this question to himself that “Since when doing your 
job became a crime against humanity?” (Hanif 142) because until that point in his life as a pilot or human 
being he had never pondered on his job. Whereas, each human action needs a justification at a human level 
and taking responsibility of the work that basically involves killing, displacing and dispossessing other people, 
that is, being a war criminal. Ellie asks Lady Flowerbody, “Why can’t we all stay home?” And she replies, 
“Yeah right, why can’t we? | volunteered to come here after you forced these people out of their homes. 
You should have stayed home” (181). However, they both remain at this level, as the center’s 
representatives, and, unlike them, Mother Dear assumes the power to decide for herself and for her family. 
She takes it away from the center while never leaving her home in the refugee camp. 

For the refugee camp’s home space to be able to present and voice a substantial theory of resistance, a 
thorough investigation of that space is required. McNess et al. call the refugee home space “concurrently 
liminal” but “navigational” (300). Mother Dear uses it to reconstruct an identity not only for herself but for 
all the mothers around the globe. Although the idea might sound alien for a refugee mother living in a 
refugee camp, to be able to demonstrate any agency because in the center’s discourse she is voiceless. 
Moreover, even from the refugees’ perspective, such a right to love can only be proclaimed by those who 
live in peace. Thuy, who fled from Vietnam during the war and took refuge in Quebec, Canada, writes, “If | 
hadn’t lived in the majestic silence of great frozen lakes, in the humdrum of everyday life of peace, where 
love is celebrated with balloons, confetti, chocolates, | would probably never have noticed the old woman” 
(41) back in Vietnam. Mother Dear, unlike Thuy, while staying in the Camp, within the confinement of her 
home, can appreciate love and navigate for herself a role because it is a form of love that does not require 
any paraphernalia. It is her last opportunity to take action against an international impassivity because she 
can read the alarm from the Hangar as: “[t]he sound of thousand dead American soldiers screaming their 
last scream, it rises and falls like their fathers whispering to their dead sons’ pictures and then it rises in 
cacophony, like all the dead from their bombing, pulling themselves out of their graves and trying to tell the 
stories of their abruptly ended lives” (Hanif 192). 
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This can be read further with Conlon who believes the assumption of power, by a refugee woman is a 
“significant facet of her mobility” (353) as a creator. Could there be a theory of resistance that remains non- 
violent? Or could there be a successful resistance without weapons of mass destruction? A glance at the 
refugee camps, specifically Middle East, informs that the refugee camps resistance movements eventually 
turned into violent struggles for power solely reliant on weapons. It is a question that Khoury (The Broken 
Mirrors) has tried to understand in the context of multiple wars in Lebanon. Hanif’s character of the mother 
can understand the pain of life’s destruction unlike men. She waits for seven months for her missing son’s 
return. This becomes a time of reflection and makes her announce, “I am not going to sit here with smoke 
in my eyes, my chipped nails and a bad conscience and wait for a miracle” (Hanif 217). She realizes that she 
has to come up with her own theory and principle and to ensure that it is not corrupted by men because 
she says, “[E]nough men have wasted my time” (221) and pronounces her agency. All she has is her salt 
dagger. It is something that she has saved for mere “sentimental reasons” being a gift from her father. It is 
a toy weapon that her father gave to her boys. But now it has become her “weapon on the day” (224), she 
needs it the most. She has saved it even when she had no salt for the meals she cooked. When she goes out 
to the Hangar to find her son all she cares about is her “son’s safety” and it is her “victory.” As she says, 
“That’s my entire war plan. That’s my ideology. That’s my tactics. That’s my strategy” (243). She does not go 
there for any sort of revenge and she hopes to get out of the Hangar “without shedding some poor mother’s 
son’s blood” (242). 

Red Bird’s refugee camp presents a mother’s war to take her child back from the center. It is different 
from the wars that the center wages under the pretext of protecting itself and its people from presumed 
enemies across the globe and abandoning its own soldiers. Upon entering the Hangar, Mother Dear realizes 
that the Hangar has been abandoned and there are only ghosts of the dead soldiers, including Col. Slatter’s. 
She accidently discovers the power of her salt dagger when she stabs Slatter with it because he slaps Momo. 
Instead of killing him, it transforms his ghost into a red bird. Seeing the power of her dagger, all the dead 
forgotten soldiers’ ghosts come towards her so that she can, with “[O]ne thrust of her dagger,” release “a 
puff of red dust, no screams, just a flutter of wings and yet another red bird is released into the world. She 
is the destroyer. She is the liberator” (Hanif 272). It is her understanding of the dilemma of the dead soldiers 
that elevates her to the position of a true leader. She knows upon entering the Hangar that her “son is not 
a ghost” because she can look at the soldier “ghosts” and her “heart melts, because they all look like lost 
sons” (240). She voices their despair as it seems to her that these ghosts are: “[R]eluctant to meet their 
maker. Life barely began, how can life be over so soon in a place so far away? But they can’t go home even 
when their mothers have left the door open for them... The world is done with them. There is no point in 
lingering” (242). 

It is spirituality as the fourth dimension of resistance which Mother Dear practices through her faith in 
her love for her son and the fight for it. She is able to understand the misery of the trapped American souls 
in the Hangar which no one else can. Therefore, she realizes that “[I]nstead of running away they are actually 
coming towards” her, “in a haphazard queue as if they are lining up at a shrine for a plate of rice and the 
blessings of a dead saint” (271). Hanif alludes to the role of a saint who can grant liberation to souls because 
saints practice non-violence and teach love of humanity. 

Hanif delineates a marked difference between the men’s and Mother Dear’s reasons for war. She is 
essentially non-violent and wants to “avoid unwanted casualties” (243). She specifically makes her intention 
clear that by standing in front of the army she does not want to be killed because she says, “there are enough 
of these man-martyrs, always ready to embrace death with open arms” whereas her preparation for the 
war is “some home economics and common truths” of life (243). She distances herself from the crazy 
ideology of the Central Command that does not distinguish soldiers from machines. Bernard Shaw in Arms 
and the Man (2016) made this distinction very clear that there is no heroism in wars and soldiers like other 
ordinary human beings suffer and require food more than ammunition to survive. Ellie, too, refers to the 
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limited thinking that is given to human life in war situations after his crash when he inspects his “survival 
kit” and realizes that “they give you a 65-million-dollar machine to fly, with the smartest bomb... and if you 
get screwed they expect you to survive on four energy biscuits and an organic smoothie” (Hanif 3). Hence, 
Mother Dear’s war is “not for revenge” or to “save” her “national honor” or still to “save” her “national 
anything” (243). Lady Flowerbody, being a USAID consultant considers herself superior to the refugees in 
the Camp because of her knowledge and situation and does not consider Mother Dear more than an object 
of despair in need of protection. She cannot realize and accept that for a refugee mother, like Mother Dear, 
“\ the stakes are higher, much higher” because “it is a mother’s heart” (207) that has been broken by her 
child’s disappearance and possible death. In comparison to Mother Dear’s war, Ellie’s engagement in war is 
merely for “raising his profile” as Colonel Slatter reminds him that in his “profile” there “were no acts of 
extraordinary valor, no courage-under-fire-type situations” (6). Therefore, Ellie, by no means is trying to 
protect his country and people from any imminent threat from the “USAID ‘fugee camp” (92). It is only to 
protect himself from an early forced “retirement” because he has realized that the job of a pilot now could 
easily be done by a “Geek in Houston who remote controls drones, someone who can fight a one-handed 
war while dipping his fries in barbeque sauce” (5). The irony is he might receive a Purple Heart medal 
whereas Mother Dear is most likely to be killed for her act. 

Furthermore, Mother Dear’s display of what Vincet and Sorensen call “response mechanisms during 
displacement” (3) is quite different from that of the center. She has her plastic rosary for “meditation to 
protect her spiritual energy” (Amituofo n.p). She has her tears to keep her sorrow alive. She has memories 
of motherhood as her knowledge of life. She has henna to mark the sacredness of her war. She has a salt 
dagger as her weapon. Her seemingly simple tools and knowledge help her to develop her own ways of 
dealing with her situation and enable her to deescalate the effect of “do-gooders” (Hanif 25) as asystem on 
motherhood and womanhood in conflict and post conflict situations. She has sent her son to the Hangar but 
her wait for his return becomes, in Hoffman’s women refugee terminology, “an active process” in which she 
“constructs meaning” for her final role as a rescuer and liberator through the negotiation of her “inherited 
culture and discourses of... protection and livelihood” which enables her an identity “negotiation and 
refiguring” (1369). Her agency is manifested, first, in her refusal of the identity of a victim due to Ali’s 
disappearance. Secondly, it is observed in her sharp criticism and resistance to Lady Flowerbody’s 
injunctions of moving on and becoming indifferent about it. Lastly, it is seen in her going inside the Hangar, 
releasing American soldiers’ trapped souls and taking her dead son back to put an end to her trauma by 
burying him according to her religious rites. 


[i 


Conclusion 

Hanif bridges the gap between the center and the camp’s teachings through a mother’s character by 
combining the ancient wisdoms of North America and South Asia. The references to Cherokee (Miller n.p.) 
in the text and Punjabi Sufi poet Shah Hussain ’s poem Mai Nee Main Kinnon Aakhan? (Mother who should 
| tell) (n.p.) in the epigraph allude to the separation of human beings from their maker, love and reason. The 
separation that has been brought about in the text between Mother Dear and Ali, mothers and sons across 
the globe due to senseless wars is hard to end. Mother Dear, just like Hiroko from Burnt Shadows (Shamsie 
2000), cannot end it but she attempts to bridge the separation. The center’s separation, and a panache for 
violence, on the other hand, seems surreally eternal. Their separation from themselves and their maker has 
transformed them into beings who have made war a lucrative industry. This is what Dostoevsky defines as 
“hell” and “...maintain[s] that it is the suffering of being unable to love” (The Brothers Karamazov, 343). The 


? The Kafi, a short poem form adopted by Shah Hussain, is a monologue of a miserable child separated from his mother, 
the sacred love. The child’s life has become full of sorrow and pain. The misery will only end when the two will reunite. 
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soldiers in the Hangar cannot associate to the depth of Cherokee wisdom and thus, have a trapped existence 
even after their deaths until their souls are liberated through Mother Dear’s dagger. Even the humanitarian 
work, that Pandolfi reads as “military-economic-humanitarian,” fails because it entails “mutual indifference” 
(370) towards refugee suffering. Mother Dear’s “refiguring of” her “identity” on the other hand, with her 
local, traditional and desert resources “is a response to the social-political-cultural consequences of 
displacement” (Hoffman et al. 1361). Her new identity restores her dignity of a tribal woman who is capable 
of reciprocating the gifts (Halloway and Grandi, Dignity in Displacement), mainly sustenance for survival, she 
has received from the American people. Therefore, a redefinition of work and jobs based on the simple 
principle, where, in Harper Lee’s words “...every man’s watchman, is his conscience” (1), may allow for peace 
to have some chance (John Lennon and Yoko Ono, “Give Peace a Chance”) in the world. Humans become 
collaborators of killers under certain ideologies of development, self-aggrandizement and civilization 
without questioning their worth at a human level. 

The refugee camps must not linger on as an aftermath of wars and conflicts because with the passage 
of time they become more vulnerable to human rights abuse and violence. A permanence in refugees’ 
physical exile, despite some noble humanitarian efforts, is more likely to contribute to their psychological 
exile to self-discovery that begins with taking a responsibility towards their lives. Moreover, there is nothing 
noble about suffering and those who suffer become cruel. According to UNHCR (The UN Refugee Agency), 
6.6 million refugees were living in refugee camps across the world in 2021, and this number is likely to 
increase manifold due to ongoing armed conflicts such as Russia-Ukraine, the Syrian war, the Yemen war 
and multiple other insurgencies amidst climate emergency. Hence, Red Birds refugee camp might help in 
restructuring the framework for the future refugee camps and the contemporary principle of security might 
learn from the ancient African principle of “ikoni ikubise mukeba uyirenza” that Sebarenzi translates as: 
“Throw away the stick that beats your rival, because that same stick can be used to beat you” (156-157). 
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